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KATHLEEN CLARKE NOMINATION 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 2001 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:32 a.m., in room 
SD-366, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Jeff Bingaman, 
chairman, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JEFF BINGAMAN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to consider the nomination of 
Kathleen Clarke to be the Director of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Without objection, Ms. Clarke’s prepared statement will be 
entered into the record. 

Senator Murkowski, I understand, is on his way and asked us 
not to wait on him. 

Let me ask if Senator Thomas has any opening statement he 
would like to make. 

[A prepared statement from Senator Domenici follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Pete V. Domenici, U.S. Senator 
From New Mexico 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your calling this hearing today and your continuing 
efforts to fill the ranks at the Interior Department. I am confident that Secretary 
Norton is also appreciative to have vital positions filled and all qualified nominees 
confirmed. 

I believe that Ms. Clarke will prove to be an invaluable resource to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and I fully support her nomination. She has an excellent record 
in natural resource conservation. 

For example, Kathleen Clarke served as the executive director of the Utah De- 
partment of Natural Resources since 1998. During her tenure, she managed seven 
divisions responsible for a broad range of natural resource issues. Prior to that, she 
served as the department’s deputy director. 

In Utah, Ms. Clarke worked on programs important to the protection of endan- 
gered species and water resources management. Both of these issues are crucial to 
New Mexico’s future. I look forward to working with a director familiar with the 
challenges Western states face in balancing resource conservation and their state’s 
water needs. 

Additionally, with so much land managed by the federal Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in New Mexico, I look forward to working with Ms. Clarke on eliminating the 
backlog on BLM grazing permit renewals, streamlining the BLM Oil and Gas per- 
mitting process in this time of foreign energy dependence, and furthering the use 
of Recreation and Public Purpose lands for land-locked community use. I applaud 
President Bush’s nomination of Kathleen Clarke, and support her as BLM Director 
to address these and other land management issues important to our nation. 

( 1 ) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CRAIG THOMAS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM WYOMING 

Senator Thomas. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I simply want 
to thank you, first of all, for having this hearing and welcome Ms. 
Clarke here. 

As you know, for those of us in the West, this is a very important 
agency, a very important position. Roughly half of our State is 
owned by the Federal Government. Much of it is managed by BLM. 
So, it is very important. We are very interested, of course, in the 
multiple use concept, the idea of access to these lands, and yet at 
the same time, of course, protecting the environment and protect- 
ing the lands as well. 

I just would also like to say that I visited with this lady and cer- 
tainly appreciate her points of view, and I hope that those points 
of view and the points of view of this administration can be put 
down through the State and local BLM so that we are quite certain 
on the ground it is being administered in the way that the Depart- 
ment here would like to have that done. 

So, I will not take any longer, but I do welcome you. And thank 
you for having the hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Thomas follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Craig Thomas, U.S. Senator From Wyoming 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing today to discuss Kathleen 
Clarke’s nomination for the Director of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Roughly 50 percent of Wyoming is owned by the federal government. Decisions 
made by the BLM impact jobs, local communities and virtually every segment of 
Wyoming’s economy. Unfortunately, many folks believe the Director Secretary of the 
Interior has more impact on the economy of Wyoming than any citizen of the state. 

I remain committed to the concept of multiple use of federal lands in Wyoming 
and throughout the West. Clearly, we should work to protect public lands in the 
West, but we must also strive to keep the majority of these areas open for multiple 
use purposes. Notwithstanding the rhetoric of the extremist groups, these two goals 
do not run contrary to one another. We can develop reasonable solutions to land 
management questions in the West so that it is a “win-win” strategy for everyone. 

This agency is dire need of leadership. In recent years, the BLM has shown a bla- 
tant disregard for our public process laws and has lacked the leadership necessary 
to ensure the enjoyment of our natural resources by many future generations. We 
need a real commitment from BLM’s leadership to develop some real solutions to 
address the problems that have seriously undermined our public lands. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for our nation to begin setting priorities regarding man- 
agement of federal lands. The Department of the Interior must also begin to set pri- 
orities on where we should spend our limited budget dollars. The days of spending 
money on every federal program are over. We must begin to establish priorities for 
our federal land management agencies that will allow us to spend our funds where 
they are truly needed. Until we are willing to make these tough choices, our budget 
dollars will continue to be stretched further and further and our natural resources 
and other important public land opportunities will continue to be under funded. 

Thank you again for holding this hearing today. I look forward to hearing the tes- 
timony of Mrs. Clarke and the opportunity to review the Administration’s nominee 
for the Director of the Bureau of Land Management. 

The Chairman. Sure. 

Senator Burns, did you have any opening statement? 

Senator Burns. I have no opening statement. Is that all right? 

The Chairman. That is fine. 

We have two of our distinguished members here to introduce the 
nominee, Senator Hatch and Senator Bennett. Let us call on you 
for any statement you would like to make. 

Senator Hatch. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ORRIN G. HATCH, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM UTAH 

Senator Hatch. Well, thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. We are 
grateful to be here. I noticed my nameplate fell right off. 

The Chairman. Yes, I noticed that. 

Senator Hatch. I hope that is not a bad omen here. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Hatch. But we are grateful that you have held this 
hearing and you are holding it on behalf of a very fine human 
being, somebody who is honest, who has worked in the highest way 
in the service to our home State of Utah and, of course, in other 
ways as well, and who we believe has as much ability and capacity 
to head the BLM as anybody in the history of the BLM. 

We also know that she will treat this job with dispassion — well, 
passion in doing the job, but dispassion with regard to both sides 
of the floor here in the U.S. Senate. She will truly be a bipartisan 
person who will work in the best interests of public lands. 

As you know, the BLM has an awful lot to do with the State of 
Utah, as it does with your State and the other States that are rep- 
resented here today. But, in particular, in Utah we have tremen- 
dous problems. 

I can remember years gone by when I had to go to one section 
of Utah and diffuse it because during the Carter years, BLM em- 
ployees were having target practice with human-like sized targets, 
and it was very offensive to some of the people in Utah who then 
themselves did some things that would be considered a little bit 
unusual by almost anybody. And it was a very tense, difficult 
thing. I had to really have them check their guns at the door al- 
most before I held this meeting down in Moab, Utah. 

And a lot of the problems were caused because, I think, of a fail- 
ure on the part of those were then leading the BLM to be consid- 
erate of the needs of the people within the State and the laws that 
literally they were called upon to enforce at that time. 

Kathleen Clarke will enforce the laws. She will abide by the 
laws. She will do this in the highest sense of statesmanship and 
effort. We have total confidence in her and we believe that this 
committee will benefit from having her insights with regard to 
BLM lands, and we also believe that she is the type of a person 
who we all owe a debt of gratitude to for being willing to work in 
the Government to come here to Washington out of the beautiful 
State of Utah and to do this very, very difficult and tough job. 

So, we recommend her totally, as strongly as I possibly can, and 
I would hope that this committee will immediately act on her nomi- 
nation and get her to the floor and get her into this job as soon 
as possible because it is an important job, as we all know, and she 
is very capable of fulfilling it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Hatch follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Orrin G. Hatch, U.S. Senator From Utah 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding this important hearing today and for al- 
lowing me to make a few remarks on behalf of Kathleen Clarke, President Bush’s 
nominee for Director of the Bureau of Land Management. 

As the members of this committee know, the BLM oversees 264 million acres of 
public land, or one-eighth of our nation’s land mass. This includes deserts, forests, 
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mountain ranges, grasslands, and arctic tundra. The BLM must manage these lands 
for wildlife habitat, mineral and energy development, wilderness values, timber har- 
vesting, archeological and paleontological resources, historic preservation, livestock 
grazing, and recreation. Balancing these competing values is tough assignment, and 
management decisions for BLM lands are often controversial. 

I believe it was precisely for this reason that President Bush tapped Kathleen 
Clark for BLM director. No stranger to land management, Kathleen has served as 
executive director of the Utah Department of Natural Resources since 1998. Prior 
to that, she was the deputy director from 1993-1998. Utah’s state lands are dis- 
persed in a checkerboard pattern throughout Utah’s 22 million acres of BLM land 
and 8 million acres of National Forest. Not only did Ms. Clarke have to manage the 
state’s vast land holdings, but she was required to coordinate many of her decisions 
with federal land managers. She has been a land manager in her own right, but 
she knows as well as anyone can how national policies impact state and local inter- 
ests. 

For that reason, Kathleen Clarke is the right person for the job. She is a mod- 
erate, balanced professional who is well known for her ability to incorporate diverse 
interests and to find solutions to complex situations. And Ms. Clarke is no stranger 
to Congress or the legislative process. For six years she worked for Chairman Jim 
Hansen, and she also worked for Senator William F. Bennett, not to be confused 
with his son, my good friend Senator Robert Bennett. Kathleen has all the right 
tools to lead the Bureau of Land Management. She is a fine American, and I might 
add that if nominated, Ms. Clarke will be the first woman director of the BLM. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I applaud you for holding this nomination hearing, and I 
am grateful for an opportunity to sing the praises of Kathleen Clarke. I look forward 
to her swift and successful confirmation. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much. 

Before I call on Senator Bennett, let me just see if Senator Mur- 
kowski had any statement he wished to make at this point. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK H. MURKOWSKI, U.S. SENATOR 

FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly want to join my colleagues in welcoming our nominee. 
This is a difficult task, the Director of the Bureau, with responsibil- 
ity for some 260 million acres of surface estate. A large portion is 
in my State of Alaska, about 87 million acres out of the 260 mil- 
lion. The resource potential of these lands, whether it be grazing, 
timber, oil and gas activities, is very important to the economy of 
this Nation, as well as our energy self-sufficiency. 

These lands are important, of course, for coal. Sixty percent of 
the significant deposits of commercial coal are on Federal lands. 

We have recently experienced a little episode in your State of 
Utah, Senators, and I am sure that you could update us on that 
if it was necessary. But I think it represents a reality that the 
State of Utah is dependent on the revenues from land grants for 
schools and that was taken over without a public process, which I 
felt was extraordinary. The fact the announcement was made out- 
side the State of Utah is even more revealing. 

But rather than going back and reliving history, I think it is im- 
portant to recognize that we have a tremendous obligation relative 
to stewardship, and I think Kathleen Clarke is certainly up to the 
challenges ahead and I look forward to working with her. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bennett, why don’t you go right ahead with your state- 
ment? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. BENNETT, U.S. SENATOR 

FROM UTAH 

Senator Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to add my voice to Senator Hatch’s in endorsing this 
nomination and urging the committee to act in an expeditious way 
to move it forward. 

Kathleen Clarke has, I think, an interesting and very valuable 
background to qualify her for this position. She understands the 
Congress. Her first experience in governmental service was on my 
father’s staff shortly after she graduated from Utah State Univer- 
sity. So, she has served on the Senate side. On the House side, she 
served as the State director for Congressman Jim Hansen who is 
now chairman of this corresponding committee in the House. So, 
she comes with congressional credentials that will serve her well 
in understanding how the Congress works. We have had some ex- 
perience with BLM directors who were well qualified from the ad- 
ministrative side, but maybe lacked an understanding of how the 
Congress worked and what the oversight situation is. She does not 
have that gap in her background. 

Now, one of the problems with BLM, as we all understand, has 
been sometimes in working with the States, not quite understand- 
ing the role that the State agencies play in managing lands. And 
she served as a member of Governor Levitt’s cabinet as the execu- 
tive director of the Utah Department of Natural Resources. So, in 
that role, she has had to work with State agencies in a State that 
is over 67 percent Federal managed. She has had to interact with 
the Federal managers, and she knows how those agencies can work 
together and how they maybe cannot. So, she comes with that per- 
spective that I think is also very valuable. 

Then, being the director of a State agency, a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s cabinet, she has had to put together an agency budget, 
work with the State legislature in getting it adopted, and manag- 
ing over 1,200 employees in seven State agencies. She was instru- 
mental in organizing that office into seven divisions to give a de- 
gree of organizational harmony and structure that perhaps was not 
there prior to her tenure. 

I offer those examples of the credentials she brings to the job: un- 
derstanding of the Congress, understanding of the State relation- 
ship with Federal agencies, understanding of management to put 
together an agency and run it. I think we are very fortunate that 
she is willing to do this. 

I visited with her and know that her first reaction was that she 
was not willing to do this. She is not one who came rushing for 
Federal office or the glory of a Federal title. She has four children 
of college age and wanted to remain in Utah. The administration 
came after her and became insistent that she was the one they 
wanted in this position. And I am delighted that she was willing 
to answer that call from her country and say, okay, if you really 
want me that badly, why, I will do it even though it represents 
some kind of disruption of her personal circumstance. 

I think we have here the combination of the perfect candidate, 
the right kind of background, the right kind of temperament, the 
right sort of understanding of the issues, and a response to a patri- 
otic call rather than a personal agenda of things she wants to ful- 
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fill. I am happy to add my full endorsement to that of Senator 
Hatch and urge the committee to move promptly and affirmatively 
on this nomination. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bennett follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert F. Bennett, U.S. Senator From Utah 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Murkowski, this morning I am pleased to introduce to the 
committee Ms. Kathleen Clarke, President Bush’s able nominee to be Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management. I thank the committee for holding this very important 
confirmation hearing today. As many of my western colleagues can attest, the Direc- 
tor of the BLM holds substantial sway over significant portions of their states; in 
my state of Utah the BLM is responsible for the stewardship of 23 million acres 
or approximately 40% of the total land area. There is no more significant federal 
agency in Utah than the BLM. 

I cannot think of a better person to take the helm of the BLM to manage our pub- 
lic lands and its important resources than Kathleen Clarke. I have known Kathy 
for many years. Kathy has had a very distinguished career, working for my father, 
Senator Wallace F. Bennett, a few years after graduation from Utah State Univer- 
sity, then working her way up to be Representative Jim Hansen’s district director, 
and now finally working for the State of Utah Department of Natural Resources, 
first as deputy director and for the last three years as its executive director. During 
her tenure as executive director Kathy has transformed the DNR into a streamlined 
organization of seven divisions all focusing on a common goal of integrated and ho- 
listic resource management. 

Being the director of the DNR in a state that is 68% federally managed, Kathy 
has worked closely with all of the federal land management agencies. As deputy di- 
rector, Kathy helped develop the Natural Resources Coordinating Council. The 
NRCC’s purpose is to provide a forum for state and federal land managers in Utah 
to network and identify opportunities for collaboration and cooperation. I believe 
Kathy will bring this forward looking approach to the BLM. Meaningful involvement 
by states and localities in land management decisions will be a hallmark of her di- 
rectorship. 

Kathy also brings a very important but often overlooked skill to a federal agency, 
that of an administrator. Kathy has developed an agency budget, submitted it to 
and worked with the state legislature to secure funding, and she has managed over 
1,200 employees in seven agencies. As executive director, Kathy has found budget 
savings and improved customer service, all skills sorely needed in our federal agen- 
cies. 

I greatly appreciate Kathy Clarke’s willingness to share her leadership, expertise, 
and know-how with the BLM. I also appreciate the sacrifices she is making to be 
the BLM director; Kathy has four college-aged children who will remain in Utah as 
she serves the public here in Washington. I believe Kathy summed up her feelings 
about this position very appropriately when she said “I love the West, and the only 
thing that’s drawing me to Washington is my hope to help shape the West in a posi- 
tive way.” 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Murkowski, I appreciate the opportunity to speak this 
morning in support of Kathy Clarke’s nomination. I greatly hope that the committee 
will move this nomination to the floor quickly. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much for that statement. 
I thank both of you for your strong statements. 

Ms. Clarke, why do you not come ahead and we will go ahead 
with your testimony. 

The rules of the committee that apply to all nominees require 
that nominees be sworn in connection with their testimony. Would 
you begin by standing and raising your right hand please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
to the Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Ms. Clarke. I do. 

The Chairman. Please be seated. 

Before you begin your statement, let me ask the three questions 
that we address to each nominee that comes before this committee. 
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The first question: Will you be available to appear before this 
committee and other congressional committees to represent depart- 
mental positions and respond to issues of concern to the Congress? 

Ms. Clarke. I will. 

The Chairman. Second question: Are you aware of any personal 
holdings, investments, or interests that could constitute a conflict 
of interest or create the appearance of such a conflict should you 
be confirmed and assume the office to which you have been nomi- 
nated by the President? 

Ms. Clarke. My investments, personal holdings, and other inter- 
ests have been reviewed both by myself and the appropriate ethics 
counselors within the Federal Government. I have taken appro- 
priate action to avoid any conflict of interest and there are no con- 
flicts of interest or appearances thereof to my knowledge. 

The Chairman. Finally, the third question: Are you involved or 
do you have any assets that are held in blind trust? 

Ms. Clarke. No. 

The Chairman. At this point, let me invite you to introduce any 
family members you would like to and then to go ahead with any 
opening statement. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you very much, Senator. 

I am pleased today to invite two of my four children who have 
joined me today. This is my son David Clarke, and his wife Rachel. 
I also have a son Joshua Clarke here and a friend, Tacy Bracken, 
and a sister-in-law, Amy Burton. 

The Chairman. Well, we welcome all of them and appreciate 
their being here for this. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Why do you not go ahead with your statement. 

TESTIMONY OF KATHLEEN CLARKE, NOMINEE TO BE 
DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you. 

First of all, I would like to say that I am very, very proud to be 
an American and deeply honored to be nominated by President 
Bush to serve my country during these challenging times. Ameri- 
ca’s darkest hours have always brought out the best in our people 
and our leaders and have produced unparalleled resolve and unity. 
Certainly the events of recent weeks helped to remind us that free- 
dom is not a state of tranquility but that the battles we have won 
before must be fought again and again. 

They also remind us as public servants of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility we have to make sure our public institutions are dy- 
namic and able to respond to the changing needs of our Nation and 
the forces of globalization. Today national interest takes on greater 
meaning and our top priority should be to make sure our institu- 
tions can respond to the serious challenges now confronting our 
Nation. 

I would like to express my appreciation to President Bush and 
to Secretary Norton for their confidence and their trust in my abil- 
ity to manage the responsibilities and challenges that fall to the 
Director of the Bureau of Land Management. If confirmed to this 
position, I pledge to uphold the law and to work in a bipartisan 
way in overseeing stewardship of the 264 million acres of Federal 
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land and 700 million additional acres of subsurface minerals under 
BLM management. 

As executive director of Utah’s Department of Natural Resources, 
I am pleased that we have been able to pull together an agency 
with multiple legislative mandates and divergent interests to work 
toward common goals. We have involved communities in making 
decisions and addressing problems that affect their lives. We have 
worked with farmers and ranchers and landowners to identify ways 
to enhance the economic productivity of their land while supporting 
healthy natural systems. We have promoted public and personal 
stewardship ethics and have launched initiatives aimed at preserv- 
ing critical lands, reducing our consumption of water and energy, 
protecting wildlife, and living with wildland fire, all the while 
working to maintain a healthy economy. And we have made a dif- 
ference. 

Whatever success I have had in leading the department I at- 
tribute to the passion and commitment I have about the issues af- 
fecting our Nation, my confidence in our public servants and insti- 
tutions, my faith in the goodness of the American people, and my 
optimistic belief that the Nation’s best days lie ahead. 

The BLM manages one-fifth of the public lands in the West, in- 
cluding land in 11 of the country’s 15 fastest growing States. In 
1945, the West’s population was 17 million, and today it is over 60 
million. Such rapid growth has heightened conflict and debate over 
management choices affecting our public lands and natural re- 
sources. I do not believe we have the option of choosing between 
the demands of growth and the imperative for conservation. We 
must do both. This will require that the BLM take a balanced ap- 
proach in conserving our public lands, while sustaining their pro- 
ductivity. We must be willing to take a fresh look at the agency, 
keep and shore up what is working well, and reassess and renew 
that which is not. 

One of the keys in making organizations dynamic and able to re- 
spond to change is for its leadership to believe in and trust its peo- 
ple to make decisions and to take risks. Our challenge is to give 
them direction and support and unleash their creativity. It is also 
essential that the BLM work to overcome artificial bureaucratic 
borders and share and focus resources with other agencies around 
common problems. 

The Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 directs 
the BLM to work with State and local governments in the manage- 
ment of public lands and to consult with all interested parties in 
making decisions. I believe that we can find reasonable, workable 
solutions to our problems if we are humble enough to realize that 
sometimes the best ideas come from individuals and groups outside 
our systems. It serves us well to remember that the real journey 
of discovery lies not in seeing new landscapes but in having new 
eyes. 

Given the new economy and the crisis America faces today, we 
must pay special attention to the laws that direct BLM to manage 
public lands in a manner that recognizes our Nation’s need for do- 
mestic resources. Secretary Norton has set forth a vision for the 
Department of the Interior that embraces the importance of pro- 
tecting our natural resources and managing them in a way that 
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promotes a healthy environment and a strong economy. This is par- 
ticularly important at this time in our Nation’s history, and the 
BLM is in a key position to promote that vision. It would be a 
privilege to be a part of that effort. 

And Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss if I did not take a moment 
to express to you and to the members of this committee how much 
I look forward to working with the Congress, should I be confirmed. 
The issues and problems we face will be solved much more success- 
fully if we work together to find solutions, and I pledge to you 
today that I will do that. As a former staff member to both a Sen- 
ator and a Representative and a citizen who cherishes our rep- 
resentative form of government, I understand fully and appreciate 
the important role of the Congress on behalf of the people of our 
great country. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today, 
and I thank you too for your efforts and for those of your staff. I 
am absolutely confident, should I be confirmed, that our relation- 
ship will be positive and productive. Thank you very much. And I 
would welcome your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Clarke follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kathleen Clarke, Nominee To Be Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management 

First, I want to say that I am very, very proud to be an American and deeply 
honored to be nominated by President Bush to serve my country during these chal- 
lenging times. America’s darkest hours have always brought out the best in our peo- 
ple and our leaders, and have produced unparalleled resolve and unity. Certainly, 
the events of recent weeks help to remind us that freedom is not a state of tran- 
quility and that the battles we have won before must be fought again and again. 

They also remind us, as public servants, of the tremendous responsibility we have 
to make sure our public institutions are dynamic and able to respond to the chang- 
ing needs of our nation and the forces of globalization. Today, “national interest” 
takes on greater meaning and our top priority should be to make sure our institu- 
tions can respond to the serious challenges now confronting our nation. 

I would like to express my appreciation to President Bush and Secretary Norton 
for their confidence and trust in my ability to manage the responsibilities and chal- 
lenges that fall to the director of the Bureau of Land Management. If confirmed to 
this position, I pledge to uphold the law and to work in a bipartisan way in over- 
seeing stewardship of the 264 million acres of federal land and 700 million addi- 
tional acres of subsurface minerals under BLM management. 

As executive director of Utah’s Department of Natural Resources, I am pleased 
that we have been able to pull together an agency with multiple legislative man- 
dates and divergent interests to work towards common goals. We have involved 
communities in making decisions and addressing problems that affect their lives. 
We have worked with farmers, ranchers, and landowners to identify ways to en- 
hance the economic productivity of their land while supporting healthy natural sys- 
tems. We have promoted public and personal stewardship ethics and have launched 
initiatives aimed at preserving critical lands, reducing our consumption of water 
and energy, protecting wildlife, and living with wildland fire — all while working to 
maintain a healthy economy. And we have made a difference. 

Whatever success I have had in leading the department I attribute to the passion 
and commitment I have about the issues affecting our nation, my confidence in our 
public servants and institutions, my faith in the goodness of America’s people, and 
my optimistic belief that our nation’s best days lie ahead. 

The BLM manages 1/5 of the public lands in the West including land in 11 of the 
country’s 15 fastest growing states. In 1945, the West’s population was 17 million 
and today it is more than 60 million. Such rapid growth has heightened conflict and 
debate over management choices affecting our public lands and natural resources. 
I don’t believe we have the option of choosing between the demands of growth and 
the imperative for conservation. We must do both! This will require that the BLM 
take a balanced approach in conserving our public lands while sustaining their pro- 
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ductivity. We must be willing to take a fresh look at the agency, keep and shore 
up what is working well, and reassess and renew what is not. 

One of the keys in making organizations dynamic and able to respond to change 
is for its leadership to believe in and trust its people to make decisions and take 
risks. Our challenge is to give them direction and support and unleash their creativ- 
ity. It is also essential that the BLM work to overcome artificial bureaucratic bor- 
ders and share and focus resources with other agencies around common problems. 

The Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 directs the BLM to work 
with state and local governments in the management of public lands and to consult 
with all interested parties in making decisions. I believe that we can find reason- 
able, workable solutions to our problems if we are humble enough to realize that 
sometimes the best ideas come from individuals and groups outside our systems. It 
serves us well to remember that “The real journey of discovery lies not in seeing 
new landscapes but in having new eyes.” 

Given the new economy and the crisis America faces today, we must pay special 
attention to laws that direct the BLM to manage public lands in a manner that rec- 
ognizes our nation’s need for domestic resources. Secretary Norton has set forth a 
vision for the Department of the Interior that embraces the importance of protecting 
our natural resources and managing them in a way that promotes a healthy envi- 
ronment and a strong economy. This is particularly important at this time in our 
nation’s history and the BLM is in a key position to promote that vision. It would 
be a privilege to be a part of that effort. 

And Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss if I didn’t take a moment to express to you 
and the members of this committee how much I look forward to working with the 
Congress, should I be confirmed. The issues and problems we face will be solved 
much more successfully if we work together to find solutions, and I pledge to you 
today that I will do that. As a former staff member to both a senator and a rep- 
resentative, and as a citizen who cherishes our representative form of government, 
I understand fully and appreciate the important role the Congress plays on behalf 
of the people of our great country. Again, thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before you today, and thank you, too, for your efforts and those of your staff. I am 
absolutely confident, should I be confirmed, that our relationship will be positive 
and productive. 

Thank you. I welcome any questions. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you for that very excellent state- 
ment. 

Let me start with a few questions. One relates to fire manage- 
ment and that will be a responsibility, obviously, that you will 
share with other agencies. The National Fire Plan that was put in 
place last year had the Secretary of the Interior creating the Office 
of Wildland Fire Coordination to ensure the implementation of the 
plan and to coordinate all of the various agencies’ fire policies — 
that includes the BLM’s policy — and to measure performance and 
accountability. 

It is my understanding that that secretarial order out of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior establishing the office expires on December 
22, a little over a month from now, and it is unclear whether the 
administration plans to eliminate this office. Given the recent GAO 
report stating that the Federal Government needs to increase inter- 
agency coordination on fire management, I think it is important 
that we try to keep this office in place. I did not know if you had 
a chance to focus on that or if you have an opinion, but I would 
be anxious to hear it if you do. 

Ms. Clarke. Mr. Chairman, I have not personally gotten in- 
volved in the discussion regarding the fire coordinator’s office, but 
I certainly would agree that there needs to be a high degree of col- 
laboration and consultation between agencies within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as well as with the Forest Service and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. And if confirmed, I would look forward to 
working in a cooperative fashion with other agencies to make sure 
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we are addressing the wildland fire challenges that confront our 
Nation at this time. 

The Chairman. One of the other obvious responsibilities you will 
have in this new position will be deciding on what your funding 
priorities are for the BLM in the coming years. One issue that we 
have discussed repeatedly here in recent years has been the fund- 
ing levels for this National Fire Plan. Unfortunately, the budget we 
received earlier this year in the Interior appropriation proposal es- 
sentially eliminated the rehabilitation and restoration funding for 
burned-over areas. 

I would like any opinion you have as to what priority should be 
assigned to continued funding of the Fire Plan for a significant 
number of years. I think many of us on this committee have ex- 
pressed our view that unless we can maintain this effort for 10 or 
15 years, we are not going to really have the impact we need to 
have. 

Ms. Clarke. I think the health of our natural resources, our 
rangelands and forest lands, is certainly very, very critical. I am 
not familiar with the budget discussions that may have taken place 
at the Department of the Interior that included BLM relative to 
the Fire Plan, so it would be premature for me to comment on why 
those decisions were made. But I would certainly look forward to 
working with this body and with my colleagues at the Department 
of the Interior to prioritize properly budget needs within the De- 
partment. 

The Chairman. One other issue that I discussed a little with you 
when we had a chance to visit yesterday relates to the manage- 
ment of resources by focusing on watersheds. The BLM, as I under- 
stand it, has been actively pursuing a watershed approach to re- 
source management in recent years. I mentioned the Rio Puerco as 
one watershed within our State of New Mexico that we have tried 
to have a focus on. Have you had experience with watershed man- 
agement? Do you have views as to the appropriateness of that way 
of organizing the BLM’s efforts? 

Ms. Clarke. I have had experience in watershed management 
and have found it to be very useful. It certainly provides a basin 
opportunity, a drainage basin or a watershed area where we can 
go into a resource area and usually we get a lot of people that have 
some common interests in that together. And I would look forward 
to working on the Rio Puerco, I know, in your State which is an 
area of great concern and to other watershed challenges throughout 
the BLM. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Let me also just raise an issue that I have been interested in 
now for several years and that is the funding for Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps programs. You are familiar with the history of it I am 
sure. But there was a period where Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided significant funds to employ young people in the 
summers to work in assisting with trail maintenance and other ac- 
tivities in our national forests and on our public lands generally. 
Unfortunately, that has been cut way, way back, and we are in the 
process of trying to begin to move this into a higher priority. I do 
not know if you have had any experience with the Youth Conserva- 
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tion Corps type activities in Utah. If you have or have any views 
on the value of those, I would be anxious to hear them. 

Ms. Clarke. I have not had any direct experience, but I am a 
firm believer in building citizen stewards throughout our Nation, 
and I think it is the way we are going to be able to coalesce our 
efforts to make sure we are conserving and taking care of our re- 
source base. So, I would look forward to learning more about this 
program and working with you on that. 

The Chairman. Fine. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murkowski. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you. 

As you know, Alaska is a pretty big piece of real estate, 365 mil- 
lion acres, and at Statehood, we were to receive about 104 million 
acres. We are almost to the 50th anniversary of Statehood, almost 
a lifetime has passed, and still we are short 16.3 million acres 
which remain to be turned over to the State. As the head of the 
agency with primary responsibility, I wonder if you could familiar- 
ize yourself with that agreement and give us some idea when we 
might expect the full transfer of the land that was promised under 
statehood. Forty-one million acres have been turned over to the 
State. Forty-six million acres are in what they call interim convey- 
ances, but another 16.3 million acres remain to be transferred. 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I am not familiar with what may have 
transpired or the reasons that this has not been completed, but I 
would commit to you that I would certainly look into that and get 
back with you. 

Senator Murkowski. I appreciate that, because a lifetime means 
different things to different people. I think most people figure 50 
years ought to be enough time for the Federal Government to fulfill 
its promises. 

A couple of other quick questions relative to your area of respon- 
sibility. In addition to the land conveyance issue, your responsibil- 
ity also involves the renewal of the Trans-Alaska or the TAPS pipe- 
line reauthorization. 

As you know, this pipeline was built in the early 1970’s and has 
transported about 20 percent of the total crude oil produced in this 
Nation for the last 27 years, or thereabouts. The pipeline had a 30- 
year authorization. It is my understanding that the manner in 
which this reauthorization will occur will require a full EIS. Yet, 
we feel a little sensitive because, to our understanding, this is the 
only pipeline renewal that has ever required a full EIS. They are 
usually renewed on the basis of an environmental assessment. I 
would ask you why this is different. Maybe you do not have the an- 
swer now. 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I do not have the answer, and I do not 
know what the justification is for demanding an EIS on this re- 
newal, but I would certainly commit to you to take a look at that 
and to make sure that we move forward expeditiously to get that 
renewal in place in a timely fashion. 

Senator Murkowski. Well, if it would help you, I posed the same 
question to the previous person that had your responsibility and 
the explanation was, well, Alaska is different, which I will concede, 
and secondly, it is controversial. Now, that does not satisfy most 
of us. 
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Ms. Clarke. I would be pleased to look into that. 

Senator Murkowski. We would like a little better explanation. 

One of the concerns we have is what they call the cumulative im- 
pact assessment. In a full EIS you could say, well, what is the re- 
authorization of this pipeline for another 30 years going to have on 
air quality in southern California. You could hire a whole bunch of 
folks that could go down those rabbit trails. We are just concerned 
about being treated fairly and in a responsible manner. We are not 
trying to dodge the procedure, but I think we are entitled to an ex- 
planation and we will look forward to that. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you. 

Senator Murkowski. The last question is relative to mining in 
Alaska. As you know, the previous administration did a pretty good 
job of shutting down mining on public lands in this country. 
Thanks to Secretary Norton, we have seen some of the more egre- 
gious sections of the regulation package nullified. There is a lot 
more work to be done. The Secretary has reproposed the mining 
regulations for a 60-day public comment period. It is especially im- 
portant that we hear the concerns of all miners, including those in 
my State of Alaska. 

One of the issues is the area of bonding. It is a formidable prob- 
lem for small miners. I do not know if you know how you are plan- 
ning to proceed with the regulatory review at the close of the com- 
ment period and what steps you might be taking to make sure that 
bonding regulations do not simply drive the small miners out of 
business. I am wondering if you have any comments on either one 
of those. 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I have not been involved in any of the pol- 
icy discussions relative to 3809 mining laws, but would commit to 
you to get involved, should I be confirmed, and to make sure that 
we are giving due consideration to the impacts of those regulations 
on all parties. 

Senator Murkowski. Well, I appreciate that. My time is up. I 
want to wish you well and you certainly have my support. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. Senator Wyden. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Ms. Clarke. I enjoyed visiting with you yesterday, and 
I think you know that I particularly want to talk to you about how 
we might go forward working with you in a bipartisan way to build 
on, I think, the very significant precedent that was set last year 
on the county payments legislation. This was something that Sen- 
ator Craig and I worked on and the Forest Service called the most 
important bill in the last 3 decades for the agency. And I would 
like to build on it. 

It seems to me that the next step should really be one that in- 
volves additional protection for old growth while at the same time 
ensuring that there be a substantial thinning program so we to get 
some of that dead material off the forest floor: a significant forest 
health initiative. I think there are a number of steps, some of 
which come from Senator Craig’s past legislation that would expe- 
dite the planning process. 

I will tell you I was disappointed that at the hearing that was 
held on old growth in my subcommittee, the agency did not come 
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prepared to talk about old growth. They wanted to talk about just 
about everything else. I do not expect anybody to agree with me on 
everything, but I would like your pledge this morning that as we 
go forward in a bipartisan way, trying to build on the very signifi- 
cant success of the last session, that you will work with us, work 
with Senator Craig and me, in an activist kind of fashion. We are 
going to come up with some definitions of old growth. As you know, 
there are many differences of opinion there. But we need you at the 
table, and the agency was not there at the hearing on old growth, 
and I want that to change. 

Ms. Clarke. You have my commitment that we would be at the 
table and willing to discuss and pursue options on that matter with 
you, Senator. 

Senator Wyden. Okay. 

Let me ask you a couple of questions about monuments. As you 
know, there is a new initiative underway there, as well as the mat- 
ter of the monuments that were designated by President Clinton 
are reviewed by Secretary Norton. Secretary Norton sent out let- 
ters to Governors and elected officials with respect to their input, 
and I think that is very welcomed. But I do not think that that is 
a representative target group. I think there are a lot of other peo- 
ple who care about these issues, and I gather that you all received 
thousands and thousands of unsolicited responses from citizens and 
public interest groups. 

I guess I would like to start by saying, have you read any of 
those unsolicited letters? 

Ms. Clarke. I have not read any of the correspondence to the 
BLM or to the Department of the Interior relative to the Sec- 
retary’s invitation for comments. 

Senator Wyden. Well, what are your thoughts on opening up the 
process here if there is going to be a new system for dealing with 
monuments to ensure again that we have everybody at the table? 
I do not want to keep coming back to this, but I think the reason 
that Senator Craig and I were able to get beyond some of the old 
sort of positions where everybody has read their statement from 
the last 20 years to each other is we brought everybody to the 
table. I look at this monument process, and I sure do not see a di- 
versity of citizen input on it. I can tell you people in Oregon feel 
very disenfranchised by the limited audience that has been asked 
to comment on the monument process. I want to work with you and 
I want to work with the Secretary. I want to do what Senator Craig 
and I did last session, but we cannot do it if we are only looking 
at one side of the spectrum. 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I am absolute believer in a broad, collabo- 
rative, open process for making important decisions that affect pub- 
lic lands and natural resources throughout the country, and that 
would extend to decisions affecting those monuments. I would look 
forward to working with you and this committee in that regard. 

Senator Wyden. So, would you say you agree with Secretary 
Norton on the idea of only soliciting testimony from elected officials 
and Governors, or do you agree with me that there needs to be 
more efforts to get a diversity of opinion if there is going to be a 
major policy shift here? 
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Ms. Clarke. Senator, I believe the Secretary was reaching out 
in good faith. I have not discussed with her what her motivation 
or rationale was for the approach she has taken. So, I would de- 
cline to comment on that at this point. But I think my understand- 
ing is that if there are significant requests for revisions in monu- 
ment boundaries or monument management plans, that they would 
turn to a delegation and ask that that be brought to the Congress 
for review, which would give it a broader base. 

I certainly, again, would be happy to get into this if I am con- 
firmed. Many of these monuments are of great concern to commu- 
nities, but I would work with you and with my colleagues at Inte- 
rior, should I be confirmed, to resolve this issue. 

Senator Wyden. So, on the question of soliciting the input of 
ranchers, conservation groups, environmental groups, you want to 
go in the direction of getting that input before you make decisions. 

Ms. Clarke. I would welcome input from anyone who wants to 
provide input. 

Senator Wyden. All right. Well, that is not being done now. I rec- 
ognize that you will want to talk with the Secretary about it, but 
I do not think that is how we are going to make real progress in 
the natural resources area. You have got to give everybody a 
chance to be part of the debate. That is not being done with respect 
to monuments. 

I have some other questions that I would like to furnish for the 
record. In terms of the Cascade/Siskiyou monument, we have got 
an opportunity now to have a major breakthrough because the big 
timber companies and the environmentalists want to go forward 
with a kind of exchange and purchase arrangement, and yet BLM 
seems to be holding it up. My guess is you have not had time to 
review that. I am going to ask about that in writing from you. 

But those are the kinds of partnerships I want to see. What I am 
troubled about is I seem to get the sense that partnerships are 
something that are good when industry likes them. My sense is 
partnerships have got to have both environmental and industry 
considerations blended. That is what we did in our county pay- 
ments bill and that is what I want to have happen on your watch. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Thomas. 

Senator Thomas. Thank you, sir. 

One of the things that does not seem to change is when BLM has 
wilderness areas nominated, but there is never any action on them 
but they go on forever. What is your view on that? 

Ms. Clarke. My understanding is we completed inventories of 
BLM wilderness study areas and recommended those to Congress 
back in 1991, and I think the BLM would welcome the action of 
Congress on making a decision as to whether to actually make 
those wilderness areas. There continues to be discussion in many 
States as to additional wilderness study areas. I am not aware that 
we are settling those. So, it would be a welcome opportunity to see 
some of those resolved. 

Senator Thomas. But I think the question is I have no problem 
with recommendations or nominations and considerations, but 
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nominating them should not be a permanent arrangement and that 
is what has happened. 

Ms. Clarke. Certainly you are correct. As I say, I would welcome 
the opportunity to make some firm decisions on many of those wil- 
derness study areas and to try to resolve what the permanent sta- 
tus is of those lands. 

Senator Thomas. Some believe there ought to be a time limit. If 
nothing happens in X number of years, why, it reverts to where it 
was. 

Ms. Clarke. And I would turn to you folks to consider that possi- 
bility and would work with you in resolving those wilderness con- 
flicts. 

Senator Thomas. Clean Water Action Plan — very important non- 
point source kinds of things — more and more becomes a method of 
managing lands. How do you view working with the Clean Water 
Action Plan? 

Ms. Clarke. I have worked with the Clean Water Action Plan 
at the State and have found it to be a useful tool when we have 
a cooperative effort in that regard. I know the Farm Bureau in the 
State of Utah has taken a very aggressive action themselves to 
work collaboratively with Federal and State agencies in pursuing 
management plans on the ground that help them accomplish the 
objectives and goals of the Clean Action Plan. So, I think appro- 
priately used, it is a good tool. 

Senator Thomas. Local input I think is key. 

Ms. Clarke. Absolutely. 

Senator Thomas. As you know, on coal bed methane, much of 
which is on Federal lands managed by BLM, the bottom line, of 
course, is that there have been conflicting leases between coal and 
gas. Do you think legislation is necessary to resolve those conflicts, 
or do you think BLM could find some remedies? 

Ms. Clarke. I would certainly hope that we could find remedies 
and solutions. We may need to turn to the Congress for some as- 
sistance if we find obstacles that need legislative remedies. But I 
am a believer that there is usually opportunities to work together 
and to move forward when we are willing to sit down together and 
explore the challenges and look for those solutions. 

Senator Thomas. I was told a couple of years ago that BLM was 
going to come up with some solutions, but the problem still exists. 

Ms. Clarke. I would be happy to look into it, find out what ef- 
forts may have been made to resolve those, and see what I can do 
to add some momentum to that, if I should be confirmed, sir. 

Senator Thomas. I assume that the administration, through you, 
will have some areas where they have different views than the last 
administration. How do you ensure that the administration’s point 
of view happens on the ground? 

Ms. Clarke. I think a leader has a responsibility to make sure 
every person within that organization understands the goals and 
objectives, the values that are driving that organization, and I 
would accept responsibility to make sure that the folks within the 
BLM at the ground level understand the rules of the road, as they 
have been applied by this administration. 

Senator Thomas. Sometimes it appears to be different to get im- 
plementation all the way down to the ground. 
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Ms. Clarke. Often it is, and we have career employees who have 
been here, and I know that sometimes they can entrench them- 
selves and sort of go into a bunker mentality. Again, I think that 
is a leadership challenge to make sure you are getting the message 
and the vision out there and that you are moving people forward 
in a positive direction. 

Senator Thomas. Good. That never happens here, of course. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Thomas. Thank you, and we are pleased to have you 
here. I certainly will support your nomination. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. Senator Burns. 

Senator Burns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Clarke, thank you for coming today and being willing to take 
this job. 

There are two environmental EIS’s being done in the country, 
and one of them is in Wyoming and one of them is in Montana with 
regard to coal bed methane. And the BLM is a co-lead on those 
things. We would certainly like to see those things completed as 
fast as we possibly can. 

Then also, in the last Interior appropriations, we put language 
in there trying to inventory where we think our best prospects are 
as far as energy development is concerned. I am still concerned 
about this country and energy security. I know that on BLM and 
Federal lands there is quite a lot of gas and there is quite a lot 
of oil that has not been developed yet. And I would like that survey 
to move forward. 

In the areas of national monuments, we have a huge one now in 
Montana as a result of the last administration, and the Secretary 
has told us that she is unable to change the boundaries on those 
that was in the original signed by President Clinton. We have got 
some private lands inside those boundaries, and so I would like 
your assurance that we will work with those landlocked land- 
owners until we get legislation that can probably either make a 
land trade or whatever. But we are just now starting that process. 
And I would like your assurance on that. 

Ms. Clarke. You bet. I would be happy to work with you and 
to work with those landowners until we can get this matter re- 
solved. 

Senator Burns. Then I was going up across country here a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. On watershed management, you said you had a 
lot to do with that. We would like a little water to manage. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Burns. It is dry. Some of our country up there is in bad 
need. I am going to try to get some more legislation about 
offstream storage because I think right now if there is ever a time 
in this country that we need some more storage of water, to store 
it, to use it, to retain some of that spring runoff — it also has great 
environmental value but also has great value to the country. 

I will look forward to working with you. Even though you worked 
for Jim Hansen, I will overlook that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Burns. Good luck to you. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you very much, Senator. 
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The Chairman. Senator Craig. 

Senator Craig. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I will be 
brief this morning. 

Kathleen, as you know, when we visited yesterday, I was suffer- 
ing a bit of laryngitis, and it may be a little better but not where 
I would like it. 

Senator Burns. Whatever you have been drinking, we got a bad 
batch. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Craig. It is the absence of water in the West, Conrad. 

It is my understanding, Ms. Clarke, that in your past State gov- 
ernment position, you supported Conservation and Reinvestment 
Act legislation, better known as CARA. Many of us on this side of 
the aisle and many westerners opposed it not because of its wildlife 
habitat, conservation, and reclamation incentives, but because 
there was being developed a large trust fund for the purposes of 
the acquisition of private lands to be made public. 

I believe you said your State was 69 percent Federal. Your bor- 
dering State, my State of Idaho, is 63 percent Federal. And I have 
held the position that we really do not need any more Federal acres 
in our State. That is not to deny that there are not some lands that 
are private that are extremely valuable and fragile resources that 
we might not exchange Federal land with to acquire for Federal 
protection, but just to acquire more depletes all kinds of economic 
bases in the Western public land States. 

I guess I am not asking you a question as much as I want to at 
least confirm with you your commitment to work with Congress in 
any Federal land acquisition project. 

Ms. Clarke. I would absolutely commit to that. I do not believe 
the Federal Government should acquire lands in States unless they 
are working with the local government there to make sure that it 
is compatible uses. So, I would look forward to working with you, 
Senator. 

Senator Craig. Some of us have looked at a no net loss approach 
toward any resolution of the offshore monies of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund that might ultimately move into a CARA 
approach, and that is one that many of us, I think, in the West ap- 
preciate and recognize would be an important balance. 

Given your involvement in R.S. 2477 right-of-ways, could you 
please give me an overview of how you feel the BLM should ad- 
dress this issue? 

Ms. Clarke. I know that the BLM right now is working with the 
Department of the Interior to try and resolve the lawsuit with the 
State of Utah. I certainly have respect for those R.S. 2477 rights, 
as they have been established by law, and would look forward to 
the opportunity to work with all of those people involved in that 
negotiation, and again, feel like it is appropriate that we do sit 
down at the table and try to come up with negotiated settlements 
to those disputes. 

Senator Craig. Well, as you know, whether it be Idaho, Utah, 
Wyoming, or other Western States, R.S. 2477 rights-of-way are of- 
tentimes the only access that remains on public lands, and there 
are a good many who would like to deny that access. 
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Speaking of roads or access and unroaded areas and the effort 
that President Clinton tried a year and a half ago to be denied 
largely by the courts that he could not do that, because Congress 
was bound up in itself, better known as the roadless area review 
initiative, that was attempting to put large tracts of unroaded 
lands out of access or off limits, we still have on our public lands 
predominantly Forest Service, but also BLM, a roads issue and a 
roads problem. And this is an issue that will not go away. 

Senator Thomas mentioned the issue of wilderness recommenda- 
tions. The last administration was the first administration, since 
the Wilderness Act, to not recommend any wilderness. They 
thought they were going to be able to sweep it all in in one grand 
style and were denied that by the courts. 

I have recommended to Secretary Veneman and to Secretary 
Norton that we have a process, and that I would be very anxious 
to see this administration out recommending wilderness of that 
which fell in to the RARE II roadless review process and the BLM 
process. That is the way it ought to be done instead of to create 
some arbitrary executive order that denies the congressional proc- 
ess. 

My guess is this committee would be very active. Our Public 
Lands Subcommittee that is now chaired by my colleague, Ron 
Wyden — and Ron and I work very well together — would also be 
very active in holding hearings and gaining the public input for 
making those decisions instead of just letting it sit out there in 
limbo and cause the conflicts that exist now that ultimately 
brought President Clinton to an extraordinary effort that failed. 

I do not necessarily expect a comment on that from you other 
than to say it is an issue that begs solution and we ought to ad- 
dress it, if we can. 

I mentioned to you yesterday that issue of Oust, a herbicide ap- 
plied by the BLM to knock down cheat grass so that perennial 
grasses could come back, usually applied after a fire scenario. And 
fire management was mentioned. Of course, as you know from our 
conversation, it was applied. The wind took it later, spread it 
across private lands, destroyed crops, and created a liability that 
could be approximately $100 million that I believe BLM has some 
responsibility for. 

The Idaho congressional delegation is going to be pursuing that 
issue. I have made notice in the Appropriations Committee. The 
Senator from New Mexico, Senator Domenici, has been very helpful 
in trying to understand that with me. It is one of those unique 
kinds of situations. We will work with you on it. 

Lastly, I currently have a bill, S. 198, that deals with noxious 
weeds. While the world is concerned about the health of our forests 
and the large fuel buildup that is creating the catastrophic fire 
events that we have seen the last number of years, there is some- 
thing else going on not only on the Forest Service lands, but on the 
lands that you are the chief steward for and that is noxious weeds. 
They are in many instances totally making the land inaccessible to 
human and wildlife and grazing livestock. We must — you must — 
become an aggressive advocate of a plan that begins to work with 
counties and States as a neighbor and as a landlord to resolve that. 
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The legislation I am talking about, the work we have done the last 
couple of years, I think gets us a long way down that road. 

You may wish to comment on that. 

Ms. Clarke. I certainly would commit to working with this com- 
mittee and with the House of Representatives and my colleagues 
both at Interior and in the Department of Agriculture, because this 
is a very serious problem, and I would agree with your assessment 
that it is a threat to the health of those lands and resources and 
to those who use them. 

Senator Craig. Well, the red light is on and my time is up. There 
are several other questions that I may submit to you in writing. 

Ms. Clarke. Very fine. 

Senator Craig. You are phenomenally well qualified to serve in 
this capacity. And while the Director of the BLM may not make 
headlines on the east coast, you have become one of my primary 
landlords. You make headlines in Idaho and other Western public 
land States. You are a very important person to us. 

And as we wrestle through this energy crisis problem in our 
country, you also will play an extremely valuable role with the sub- 
surface issues and those that will talk out of both sides of their 
mouth, advocating an energy policy but denying access to it. And 
somehow we have got to work that out as a Congress. We are head- 
ing in that direction now, and I hope we can get there for the sake 
of our country. And in the midst of all of that, you are going to be 
caught in the whirlwind of making those decisions and helping pro- 
vide the regulatory process that gets us to those resources. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Ms. Clarke, are you a native of Utah? 

Ms. Clarke. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator Smith. Where did you grow up in Utah? 

Ms. Clarke. I grew up in Bountiful, Utah. 

Senator Smith. I am searching my memory of my own genealogy. 
I wonder if we have some ancestors in common. Anyway, that is 
not important here. 

But what is important is my State is the 10th largest in terms 
of size, in geography, in the United States, and you control more 
than one-quarter of it. In 1937, a bunch of acts were passed rel- 
ative to Oregon and California and the BLM lands, that they were 
to be managed for the economic well-being of the counties involved. 
I must tell you this is my own editorial comment, but I think in 
the past decade, the fishing, farming, forestry industries have been 
under assault in a way that has left them in economic extremes. 
Oregon has benefitted much from high tech and tourism, but those 
two industries just hit the wall and there are no skid marks. As 
a consequence, Oregon has probably the highest unemployment in 
America now. 

And I guess I am asking for your commitment to go back to the 
statutory directions on the BLM to manage these lands for the eco- 
nomic well-being of the counties. I wonder if that is your orienta- 
tion. 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I would commit to you to go back and not 
only look at those statutes but seek to provide a balanced manage- 
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ment scheme for those lands so that, as I indicated in my opening 
statement, we are demonstrating concern for economic stability in 
our country as well as for the natural resource base and making 
sure that we are taking good care of that as well. 

Senator Smith. I would commend to you the work of the Oregon 
congressional delegation on the Steens Mountain project that we 
did together, Republicans and Democrats, environmentalists and 
natural resource users, that instead of just declaring a monument, 
we did something much better. We actually accounted for the eco- 
nomic and environmental values that were worthy of preservation, 
and we preserved them both. I think it is a model, if this adminis- 
tration would pursue it, that I think would live up to its environ- 
mental duty and also its economic duty. I hope that can be a model 
all over the West. 

Are you aware of a policy in BLM that when BLM lands are on 
fire, that you’re instructed to just let it burn and to keep off of it 
private interests who would like to help put out the fire but are 
being told they are not interested in their help and go ahead and 
let it burn? 

Ms. Clarke. I am only distantly familiar with some of those regs 
and have heard about them more as rumors. But I am not familiar 
with details and certainly would want to take a look at that. 

Senator Smith. I would commend it to your investigation. These 
are people, obviously, who want to graze cattle on public lands and 
do so under permits and under the environmental obligations that 
go with those permits. But they were told that it was supposed to 
just burn. Obviously, that puts them out as well. 

On the Steens Mountain, can you let me know if your Depart- 
ment needs any additional resources to carry out the implementa- 
tion of its scoping process for its management plan? 

Ms. Clarke. Today, I could not answer that question, but Sen- 
ator, I will be happy to look into that and let you know if we have 
got sufficient resources to see that project through. 

Senator Smith. In that area, the Burns Paiute Tribe is inter- 
twined in the history of that mountain, and it is important to assist 
the tribe in recording and archiving its oral history. I hope your 
Department will secure the funds that will enable that tribe to 
move forward with this very important ancestral project. 

Ms. Clarke. I will certainly be willing to take a look at that and 
see in what way we could provide some assistance. 

Senator Smith. Also, Kathleen, one of the primary concerns of 
the Cascade/Siskiyou National Monument is the effect on property 
inholders, those who have been, obviously, pursuing their liveli- 
hoods and now find themselves within the boundaries of a national 
monument. I want to make sure that BLM is committed to protect- 
ing access rights for private property holders within the national 
monument. I am hoping that you will come up with a management 
plan that will reflect this. 

Ms. Clarke. I am not familiar with the details of the manage- 
ment plan of that monument, but certainly I would agree with you 
that it is important that inholders be able to access their lands, 
and we would work to find solutions to the challenges in those 
areas. 
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Senator Smith. I wish you all good things and hope to be re- 
garded as a friend and an ally. I know the people of rural Oregon 
are looking forward to your management of this important agency, 
as it certainly does reflect very heavily upon what kind of condition 
my whole State is in. Thank you. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. Senator Domenici. 

Senator Domenici. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I know 
it is difficult for you to stay here as long as you have to stay, and 
I will try to be as short as possible. 

The Chairman. I think Senator Wyden is going to ask additional 
questions, so take what time you need. 

Senator Domenici. In other words, even if I am finished, you 
have to stay here. 

The Chairman. That is right. I am going to be here quite a 
while, so go right ahead. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Domenici. Well, listen, if I were the chairman, I would 
rather hear Pete Domenici than Senator Wyden. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Domenici. So, I am going to take a lot of time so you 
will just get a little. Anyway, I am pleased that you are going to 
stay around and ask some questions. 

Mr. Chairman, thanks for calling the hearing. Obviously, we 
need to get on with this nominee. 

And I want to say to you, ma’am, I do not know you but you 
come with very, very exciting recommendations. While you are tak- 
ing on a difficult job, it appears to me from just observing you here 
this morning, that you do that with a great deal of enthusiasm. Am 
I right? 

Ms. Clarke. You are, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Domenici. And even if it is difficult — and you know that. 
There are many bridges that we have got to cross that we are not 
quite sure how we are going to make it to the other side. You ac- 
cept this as a challenge and you know a lot of work has to be done. 

Ms. Clarke. Absolutely. I think the only thing I am more pas- 
sionate about than the lands of the West are the people out there, 
and I would look forward to working with this group, as well as 
with the people of the West to find solutions to the many chal- 
lenges they face. 

Senator Domenici. I do not know how much you know about the 
State of New Mexico, but whenever the Southwest is mentioned 
here, sometimes Senators leave our State off the list. But I guaran- 
tee you we are part of that. You will hear a lot from the little State 
of New Mexico because of a couple of people around here, the chair- 
man of the committee and myself. We are going to work very hard 
with you about our problems. 

So, let me start with one that is very, very difficult, and I want 
to ask you for your commitment. We have grazing leases that you 
all have issued out in our country, many of them in New Mexico, 
Arizona, and a few other States. There has been an enormous back- 
log. It is not an issue about whether people are entitled to grazing 
permits. It is an issue of your not being able to get them issued 
by the expiration date, and they have already cleared for renewal, 
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and it does not get done. And so, we have had a very contentious 
situation as to what should happen. 

Those of us from the West have prevailed here and ultimately 
with sufficient force, and the President of the United States had to 
go along with us. And it is a simple proposition, and that is, if you 
do not get them issued, there is no penalty imposed for the use of 
the land and that you use them as if they were under lease until 
the lease is issued. 

Now, it would be much better if we had those leases issued, and 
I am going to ask you if you will undertake a high level look at 
that and see why we cannot get on with getting those done more 
expeditiously. I know the chairman shares with me the desire that 
we get that done. So, I would ask, Mr. Chairman, if you would let 
me, that as soon as you have time, that you tell us how you can 
get that done. 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I commit that I certainly would look at 
that. It is important that we not disrupt those operations and that 
we be able to work efficiently with landowners so that they can 
move ahead with their work. So, I would certainly be willing to 
look at that and see what we can do to fix what may be broken. 

Senator Domenici. You have got it right on the head when you 
say so that landowners and leaseholders can get on with their 
lives. There are some who did not understand that if you do not 
have the lease, you do not have the proprietary interests, as small 
or as large as one thinks they are, to conduct your business. To 
borrow money, et cetera, people are asking where is the lease. And 
if you do not have something that is as good as the lease, when you 
are making them wait, then they do not have a lease, and that is 
a very difficult thing for some of the rural families. 

Ms. Clarke. I appreciate that. 

Senator Domenici. Secondly, I find that you have a very good 
record of management in your job for your State, and there is no 
question your management skills must be brought to this Depart- 
ment and we must get our work done better. So, I want to just lay 
before you a situation and ask you again if you think you could 
help. 

I recently asked, after many years of oil and gas lessees com- 
plaining about things getting stuck in the mud — and I do not mean 
the mud of a rig, just that we do not get them done. They run into 
their own problems of different rules for the Forest Service than 
yours out in the same oil field with reference to completing activi- 
ties to get on with either cleaning up the premise or producing oil 
and gas. From this meeting, I asked them to bring written informa- 
tion about the difficulties they are having. I do not want to hear 
any more. They brought me a very good, detailed list of the kinds 
of problems they were having because of the lack of uniformity of 
application, for instance, between you and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I see no reason why people at your level cannot meet and decide 
why two giant parcels of land that abut each other in the same 
State are applying difficult rules and regulations about how clean 
is clean, about what rule applies in terms of drilling and not drill- 
ing, how long you wait. 
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I wonder if I sent you kind of an inventory of these conflicts, if 
you would take a look and see if there are some of these that can 
be eliminated so we can be working off the same set of guidelines 
unless there is a legal barrier to that. 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I certainly would be willing to look at that. 
I agree with your premise, that Government should work together, 
and we should provide efficient service to our customers and be 
somewhat transparent to them in terms of how we are dealing and 
not have a multiple set of different standards and rules that apply. 
I am good friends with Chief Bosworth of the Forest Service, and 
if confirmed, I look forward to working with him to try and build 
bridges between our agencies that will help us to accomplish that. 

Senator Domenici. After you have had a chance to review that 
list, I wonder if we gave you enough time to look at it, if you might 
find time to come to the part of New Mexico where these problems 
exist and perhaps spend a few hours at a meeting with the people 
and anybody else who wants to attend analyzing from your stand- 
point which can be fixed and which cannot and why not. Could you 
do that? 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I would look forward to the opportunity to 
visit New Mexico and examine those issues with you. 

Senator Domenici. I would be pleased. 

Do you happen to know somebody that works for the Bureau of 
Land Management in Alaska, a lady named Linda Randell? 

Ms. Clarke. I do not. 

Senator Domenici. She works for the Bureau up there, and her 
ability to get things done and the way she handles them — you re- 
mind me somewhat of that, and I would hope that you would run 
into each other in your professional activities. 

I ask that the remainder of my remarks, which are nothing but 
good statements about you, be made a part of the record, as if 
given. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. Those will be included in the record. 

Senator Domenici. I look forward to voting for you on the floor. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you. 

Senator Domenici. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Wyden. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not want to be harmful to Senator Domenici’s causes, but 
I think your point about environmental assessments and grazing is 
absolutely right. We have got to get that done. And I wanted to ask 
a couple of additional questions about grazing if I could, Ms. 
Clarke. 

Rangeland reform instituted a variety of standards for measuring 
the health of public rangelands subject to grazing. But so far the 
standards have only been applied in a limited sort of way. The Col- 
orado office of BLM has applied these strategies to recreation man- 
agement, which strikes me as a very attractive kind of concept. 

Since maintaining the health of the land is ultimately the goal 
of all BLM actions, would you be willing to incorporate these stand- 
ards for land health into all agency decision making processes? 
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That would mean we would look at it for recreation, we would look 
at it for energy exploration, we would look at it in a variety of 
areas that go right to the heart of the mission of the BLM. 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I am not today familiar with the standards 
for rangeland health, but I would look forward to the opportunity 
to familiarize myself with those standards and to determine what 
their applicability should be to all BLM interests and activities. 

Senator Wyden. One of the reasons I think westerners are so 
frustrated — and Senator Domenici touched on it — is that these en- 
vironmental assessments just go on and on and people just feel like 
there is no predictability and there is no certainty with respect to 
assessments and permits and the like, we have now got some peo- 
ple who genuinely are interested in retiring their permits. These 
are individuals who would voluntarily relinquish permits. 

Now, Senator Smith and I have been through a variety of de- 
bates in our State about what constitutes something that is really 
voluntary, and my idea is it is not voluntary if the Government 
makes your life so miserable on an ongoing basis, that you finally 
say: I have got no choice: I am so-called voluntarily relinquishing 
my rights. But some people do seem to want to retire grazing per- 
mits in a truly voluntary way because it is in their interest. 

As BLM Director, would you support creating a program, a proc- 
ess so that when people do want to voluntarily retire a grazing per- 
mit, they would have an opportunity to do it? 

Ms. Clarke. Senator, I would certainly commit to getting into 
that issue and trying to understand the pros and cons on all sides 
of that. So, I look forward to working with the committee on ad- 
dressing that possibility and the potential for using that as a tool 
to manage resources. 

Senator Wyden. The last question I had is one that I think 
would really give you a chance to talk about where you want to see 
this agency head. I think you have responded to our questions 
today. I intend to vote for you. I intend to support your nomination, 
recognizing that it is clear we are not going to agree on everything 
that comes up. 

But I would like to get a sense of how you want to take this 
major land conservation and management agency and figure out a 
way to creatively ensure that as the mining and grazing and var- 
ious economic considerations, energy production, are dealt with, 
that we are also going to protect our national treasures. I think it 
would be very helpful if you would sketch out for us how you think 
you might go about that and particularly any ideas you have for 
getting beyond some of the old impasses. 

For example, what Senator Craig and I did on the county pay- 
ments bill, instead of going off and saying we are going to run a 
lawyer’s full employment program when there is a dispute, we said 
that counties that can agree on ideas for local initiatives would get 
the funds, and if they could not agree, the money would go some- 
where else. And it created an incentive for people to work together. 
I think I would be interested in your ideas in this area, as you go 
to trying to ensure that this principal land agency balances eco- 
nomic considerations with the environmental side. 

Ms. Clarke. I believe that the work of the BLM is all about 
quality of life for our Nation, and I refer to that because I think 
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we have interests at the BLM that relate to the economic stability 
and vitality of the domestic resources within this country, but we 
also manage lands that provide wonderful intrinsic values that we 
all enjoy, recreation opportunities, wilderness values. And I do be- 
lieve it is inherent on this agency to protect those values as well 
as seeking to make sure the land is productive and meets the eco- 
nomic needs of not just the Nation as a whole, but of communities 
that are in place in those areas. 

I totally support the efforts that you are talking about to work 
collaboratively. I have had very, very positive experiences in bring- 
ing together people polarized on all sides of issues and helping 
them understand that they often have as much in common as they 
have in conflict, and that if we build on the commonalities, we can 
work together to find solutions that I think then are sustainable 
because we are giving consideration and respect to the multiple 
values and the multiple concerns that people have about the land. 

As I said, I feel passionately about the land in the West. I love 
it for its intrinsic values, but I am also greatly respectful of the 
way that it provides a livelihood and a living to many of the cul- 
tures of the West that I think are important and that we ought to 
respect and care for and also to meet the national needs of this 
country in this precarious time. 

Again, I am very much a fan and an advocate of innovation, of 
collaboration. You referred yesterday, Senator, to working from the 
bottom up, and I would welcome opportunities to engage commu- 
nities and helping them to find and create solutions to the chal- 
lenges. I appreciate the flexibility in the laws that govern BLM and 
think it can be wisely used while we make sure that we are adher- 
ing to the standards that are set by the Congress as we govern 
those lands. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Clarke, thank you very much for your testimony, and we will 
try to act quickly on your nomination. And we wish you well in this 
new position. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:45 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Responses to Additional Questions 


Responses of Kathleen Clarke to Questions From Senator Bingaman 

Question 1. As a multiple-use agency, the Bureau of Land Management has per- 
haps the most difficult task of any Federal land management agency, with the in- 
herent conflicts in decisions to conserve or develop natural resources. In recent 
years, greater emphasis was placed on ensuring the BLM’s role as a major land con- 
servation and management agency. As Director, what would be your vision of the 
future of the BLM? Do you foresee any major management or policy changes? 

Answer. I am committed to achieving the balance that the BLM’s mandate de- 
mands. In order to do that, I want to consider innovative approaches including part- 
nerships with state and local governments, land users, and other public land stake- 
holders. 

Insofar as major management or policy changes are concerned, I first want to gain 
more familiarity with the Bureau’s wide range of programs and expertise, engage 
in dialogue with BLM’s managers and employees, and talk with a broad range of 
stakeholders. Further, I look forward to working with the members of this Commit- 
tee and other elected officials to identify issues that should be addressed. 

Question 2. The previous administration established the National Landscape Con- 
servation System as an office within the BLM. What are your plans for this office? 

Answer. I have no immediate plans to address organizational issues in the Bu- 
reau. I want first to become familiar with the BLM’s various offices and programs 
and to discuss with employees, managers, and stakeholders how we can help make 
the agency work better. Insofar as the BLM’s National Landscape Conservation Sys- 
tem is concerned, I intend to provide guidance for responsive planning processes and 
ongoing direction to protect the resources and to work directly with communities 
and partners. 

Question 3. As you know, President Clinton designated several National Monu- 
ments under the authority of the Antiquities Act. Most of these monuments are ad- 
ministered by the BLM. In addition, Congress designated other BLM areas as Na- 
tional Monuments or National Conservation Areas. If confirmed, what actions will 
you take to ensure that these areas will receive the staffing and funding necessary 
to fully protect the resources they were designated to protect? 

Answer. If confirmed as BLM Director, I will review funding and staffing needs 
to properly manage the monuments. 

Question 4. Is the BLM or the Interior Department considering making any 
changes to either the management authorities or boundaries of any BLM area des- 
ignated as a National Monument? 

Answer. I understand that the Secretary has asked for public comment on the 
management of BLM National Monuments and possible boundary changes. If con- 
firmed, I will be working in consultation with her and with interested members of 
Congress in addressing these issues. 

Question 5. Our office received a BLM press release last week announcing that 
the manager of the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument is leaving the 
monument to assume a position at Grand Canyon National Park. Was this transfer 
initiated by the monument manager or by the Interior Department? 

Answer. I am unaware of the background and details of the recent announcement 
regarding the manager of the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument. 

Question 6. Have you been involved in any discussions regarding the transfer of 
this employee from the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument? 

Answer. I have had casual discussions related to management of the Grand Stair- 
case-Escalante National Monument. I have not had any involvement in decisions re- 
garding personnel issues in the monument or transfer of the monument manager. 

Question 7. In 1995, the BLM adopted new regulations governing its livestock 
grazing program. Although the regulations were challenged in court, the U.S. Su- 
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preme Court upheld them by a 9-0 decision. Do you support the current grazing reg- 
ulations? If not, what areas will you recommend changing and why? 

Answer. I have not reviewed the current regulations to determine whether or not 
changes are needed. If confirmed, I commit to looking into this issue. If changes are 
appropriate, I will work with BLM’s many constituents and with interested mem- 
bers of Congress to ensure that full public involvement occurs throughout the regu- 
latory process. 

Question 8. One of the major issues during the previous debate on grazing reform 
concerned the need for BLM to take proactive measures to ensure the health of pub- 
lic rangelands. Where grazing is contributing to the failure to meet rangeland 
health standards, do you think it’s important to take action on the ground to remedy 
the situation? 

Answer. The BLM must manage public lands for both current and future genera- 
tions. In situations where grazing is contributing to a failure to meet the rangeland 
health standards, I am committed to working to identify appropriate actions to meet 
those standards. 

Question 9. As a Utah resident, you are probably familiar with the issue of R.S. 
2477 rights-of-way across Federal lands. As you know, the 19th century authority 
granting these rights-of-way was repealed when FLPMA was enacted in 1976. How- 
ever, there has been ongoing disagreement between various States and the Federal 
government about the validity of rights-of-way that were grandfathered prior to 
1976. In order to avoid annual legislative debates on the issue, Congress passed a 
law prohibiting the Interior Department from implementing any final regulation re- 
lated to the disposition of R.S. 2477 claims unless approved by a future Act of Con- 
gress. I understand that the Department is now in discussions with the State of 
Utah regarding the State’s lawsuit claiming thousands of R.S. 2477 rights-of-way 
across Federal lands in Utah. Although the R.S. 2477 issue is somewhat arcane, it 
has tremendous implications throughout the west. Will you commit that to keep this 
Committee informed prior to any decision by the BLM to adopt a policy recognizing 
or denying R.S. 2477 rights-of-way claims? 

Answer. Yes, I will work with the Committee and interested members of Congress 
on the challenges presented by R.S. 2477 right-of-way claims. 

Question 10. You have most recently represented the State of Utah as Executive 
Director of its Department of Natural Resources. If confirmed, you will now rep- 
resent the interests of the United States. Do you perceive any conflict between your 
past position and your new responsibilities? What differences will you bring to the 
R.S. 2477 issue as BLM Director in contrast to your position with the State of Utah? 

Answer. If confirmed, I will rely upon the advice and counsel of the Office of the 
Solicitor within the Department in representing the interests of the United States 
regarding R.S. 2477 claims. 

Question 11. Non-native invasive plants are a serious problem on lands across the 
country. BLM lands are no exception. What plans do you have to address this sig- 
nificant ecological issue? 

Answer. I agree that non-native invasive plants are a significant ecological issue 
on all lands including BLM administered lands. If confirmed, I will work with our 
many partners including local and county weed districts as well as other Federal 
and State agencies and private landowners to prevent, locate, and control weed in- 
festations. 

Question 12. Sound, objective science plays a key role in good natural resources 
decision making. A BLM Science Advisory Board was established in 1998 to advise 
the Director on communicating BLM’s science needs to other agencies and the sci- 
entific community, and to help transfer new technology and science to BLM’s field 
operation. The Board also assisted in the development of a BLM strategic science 
plan. Are you committed to supporting good science at the BLM through your man- 
agement and budget initiatives? 

Answer. BLM’s resource decisions must be supported by good science. This is par- 
ticularly important as the BLM begins the long term process of revising its Land 
Use Plans. If I am confirmed, the strategic science plan will be considered as part 
of BLM’s management and budget initiatives. 

Question 13. What are your plans for the BLM Science Advisory Board? 

Answer. I am not yet familiar with the work of the BLM Science Advisory Board. 
My understanding is that the BLM has a strategic science plan that incorporates 
a science advisory board. The integrity of science in the Bureau’s natural resource 
decisions is of critical importance, and if confirmed, I will review BLM’s current 
science strategy and work with the Committee if improvements need to be made. 

Question 14. The previous Administration made a significant commitment to ful- 
filling the federal government’s tribal trust responsibility. President Clinton issued 
a Memorandum on Government-to-Government Relations With Native American 
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Tribal Governments, Executive Order No. 13084, and Executive Order 13175 on No- 
vember 6, 2000, which expressly acknowledges the “unique legal relationship” of the 
United States with federally recognized tribes and the rights of tribes to exercise 
inherent sovereign powers over their members and lands. As BLM Director, what 
leadership initiatives do you plan to undertake to ensure that the tribal trust re- 
sponsibility is fulfilled? 

Answer. Secretary Norton has made it a top priority of the Department to 
strengthen the trust relationship we have with American Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives. If confirmed as the BLM Director, I will work closely with Secretary Norton 
on this commitment to achieve greater intergovernmental communication and co- 
operation with Tribes. 

Question 15. One concern that has been voiced by producers is the length of time 
it sometimes takes to secure environmental compliance for the issuance of onshore 
oil and gas leases. As you know, I have a strong interest in a well-run onshore oil 
and gas leasing program. I want to ensure that we have both the benefit of the sub- 
stantial oil and gas resources that are produced on BLM lands and that this produc- 
tion occurs in an environmentally sensitive manner. Would you support increasing 
the authorization and funding for carrying out environmental compliance require- 
ments necessary for the issuance of leases under the federal onshore oil and gas 
leasing program? 

Answer. If confirmed as BLM Director, I commit to ensuring that actions and de- 
cisions within the Bureau follow good environmental practices and represent a bal- 
anced approach to multiple use management that protects and supports healthy 
natural systems. It is important to me to ensure the BLM has the resources it needs 
to achieve that balance within a meaningful time frame. 

Question 16. In past years there have been proposals to devolve BLM oil and gas 
management responsibilities to the States. Have you had any involvement with this 
issue in your position with the State of Utah? In general, what are your views on 
this issue? 

Answer: Over the past several years, there have been various proposals to devolve 
BLM oil and gas management responsibilities to the States. I am aware of the rec- 
ommendations outlined by the Interstate Oil and Gas Compact Commission 
(IOGCC), States, Tribes, and the BLM throughout the 1990s concerning this issue. 
I know that many factors and circumstances have changed since devolution was 
originally proposed. If confirmed as BLM Director, I will give full consideration to 
all aspects of this issue, including original recommendations, changes in BLM pro- 
grams and policies and current state and industry concerns. Staff from the Utah De- 
partment of Natural Resources, Division of Oil, Gas, & Mining, have participated 
in discussions relative to this matter, but I have not been personally involved. 

Question 17. Recently, Secretary Norton wrote to me stating that the Administra- 
tion would support legislative efforts to reform the Mining Law of 1872. Can you 
provide more detail on what provisions the Secretary would support? 

Answer. It is my understanding that the Secretary expressed a willingness to fos- 
ter a dialogue on mining law reform. At this time, I do not have further details on 
specific provisions, but I look forward to contributing to such a dialogue with the 
Secretary, interested members of Congress, and other stakeholders. 

Question 18. Does the Administration plan to transmit to the Congress legislation 
to reform the Mining Law of 1872? 

Answer. I am unaware of any plans to transmit to the Congress legislation to re- 
form the Mining Law of 1872. 

Question 19. At a recent hearing before the House Resources Subcommittee on 
Energy and Minerals, a representative from the Department of the Interior testified 
that the preferred alternative for H.R. 1913 (relating to the acquisition of private 
subsurface rights within the Acoma Reservation) was a direct purchase of the sub- 
surface rights from the NZ Corporation. In your opinion, can BLM resolve this issue 
administratively? 

Answer. This is a complex issue with which I need to become more familiar before 
I am able to offer an opinion on the Bureau’s administrative alternatives. If con- 
firmed as Director, I would like to learn more about this and will work with you 
and other members of the New Mexico delegation. 

Responses to Questions From Senator Wyden 

In late March of this year Secretary Norton sent letters to governors and elected 
officials asking for their recommendations for planning of national monuments. I 
sent a letter to the Secretary supporting the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument 
of Southern Oregon. 
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Even though the letters from Secretary Norton went out to a very limited audi- 
ence, the Department of the Interior received responses from not only the governors 
and elected officials to whom she addressed her letters but she also received an 
overwhelming 6,000+ unsolicited responses from citizens and public interest groups. 

Question. Aside from the legal requirements for public involvement in the plan- 
ning process, how will you open this process up to a diversity of citizens and public 
interest groups — particularly those who felt disenfranchised by the intended limited 
audience for the Secretary’s March letter? 

Answer. I believe strongly in coordination, cooperation, and consultation to further 
conservation, and I commit to work closely with Tribal, State and local govern- 
ments, diverse stakeholders, and interest groups to go the extra mile to achieve this. 
Building broad-based partnerships with local communities is one of my top prior- 
ities. 

Question. Will you speak with the local recreationists, conservation groups, ranch- 
ers and other interested stakeholders? 

Answer. Yes I will. 

Question. Can you assure me that the new plans will be based on adequate and 
comprehensive data? Will these plans be based on a foundation of science to thor- 
oughly analyze the impacts of the planning options? 

Answer. I support the use of good data and the best available science in the devel- 
opment of monument plans. 

Question. Secretary Norton hinted at boundary reductions. If boundary reductions 
are presented for consideration, will you also present boundary expansion options? 

Answer. The Secretary has stated that only Congress has the authority to change 
either proclamation mandated authorities or make boundary adjustments to BLM 
national monuments. I believe the BLM should give thoughtful consideration to all 
Congressional proposals for boundary adjustments, whether they are for a reduction 
or an expansion in size. 

Question. It is my understanding that the BLM’s plan to issue a draft manage- 
ment plan for the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument was delayed at the direc- 
tion of the Secretary’s office. It was supposed to be completed and released at the 
beginning of January 2001, yet now it looks like it won’t be released until January 
2002. That is unacceptable. 

The draft Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument management plan must be re- 
leased before the end of this calendar year so the people of southwestern Oregon 
can begin assisting the BLM in the development of a management plan for this new 
Monument. Can you commit to that? 

Answer. It is my understanding that the Secretary is still evaluating responses 
to her March 2001 letter to elected officials asking for comments on the new na- 
tional monuments. I commit to familiarize myself with this issue and work with you 
and other interested members of the Oregon Congressional delegation to move this 
process forward. 

Question. Before the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument was designated much 
of its area was protected as the BLM’s only ecological emphasis area (EEA): the 
Cascade-Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area. In a rare and refreshing cooperative 
venture, U.S. Timberland and local conservationists approached me about securing 
$500,000 in appropriated funds to acquire, for BLM, 560 acres of key U.S. 
Timberlands properties on the southeast slopes of Soda Mountain, next to BLM’s 
recommended-for-wilderness Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area. The 
Weyerhauser Corporation, which owns the mineral rights to that land, was also in 
favor of the deal. Though I was able to secure $250,000 towards this purchase in 
the FY 2000 Senate Interior Appropriations bill, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee cut funding for the project entirely on the grounds that “BLM didn’t want that 
land.” BLM told us they would pursue this project with us in the future. They 
haven’t. Ms. Clarke, it’s not every day that big timber companies and local conserva- 
tionists in my state agree on a course of action. When they do, I want to encourage 
such cooperation. What’s become of our request that BLM prioritize the purchase 
of these Soda Mountain lands from U.S. Timberlands? 

Answer. I am not familiar with this proposal. If confirmed, I will review the issue, 
and work with you on it. 

Question. There are other willing sellers in the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monu- 
ment, as well. The local BLM has a file of property owners who have contacted BLM 
on their own initiative. What assurances will you give me that BLM will prioritize 
acquisitions from willing sellers in the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument? 

Answer. I understand BLM has a long standing policy that it will only acquire 
lands from willing sellers. If confirmed, I intend to continue this course on all BLM 
managed lands, as well as in the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument. 
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Question. Some of the most biologically important unprotected lands in the Amer- 
ican west are in southwest Oregon’s Siskiyou Wild Rivers region, where public lands 
are mostly managed by the Forest Service and BLM. Not only do the Siskiyou 
Mountains host one of the most botanically diverse coniferous forests in the world, 
but the rivers and streams here have perhaps the best remaining wild salmon 
spawning habitat in the lower 48 states. I have consistently expressed my concern 
to the agencies about public lands mining in this region — especially suction dredge 
and placer mining in these rivers and streams. The economic benefits of mining 
here are nil, while the damage to the wild fishery here from mining appears to be 
considerable. Fortunately, a Federal Register notice last January 22 gave much of 
this area a two-year time-out from new mining claims on both BLM and Forest 
Service land in much of the Siskiyou Wild Rivers area and directed the agencies 
to consider special management for the area beyond a longer withdrawal from min- 
eral entry. To my dismay, Forest Service Chief Bosworth wrote Secretary Norton on 
October 2, asking her to terminate this “proposed withdrawal” on Forest Service 
land. To the best of my knowledge, neither agency has displayed the slightest inten- 
tion of evaluating the Siskiyou Wild Rivers area for greater protection. Ms. Clarke, 
I know you can’t speak for the Forest Service, but can you assure me that BLM will 
comply with both the direction and intent, as written, of the January 22 Federal 
Register notice regarding BLM lands in the Siskiyou Wild Rivers area? What com- 
pliance steps has BLM taken in the nine months since the Federal Register notice 
appeared, and what compliance steps will they continue to take? 

Answer. I have been informed that the BLM is fully complying with the intent 
of the January 22 Federal Register notice by ensuring that no new mining claims 
have been filed on the area. Additionally, I understand that the BLM is in the proc- 
ess of assessing what portions of the area should be permanently withdrawn from 
mineral entry. As this process continues, I will make sure that the BLM keeps Con- 
gress informed. 

Question. Ms. Clarke, as Secretary Norton pointed out in her testimony before the 
committee, the new monuments are under-funded both for the planning process and 
for managing the increased visitation to these important and special places. 

Can you assure the committee that the plans will be funded to meet all Monu- 
ment purposes as set forth in each Monument proclamation or statutory require- 
ment? I would like you to provide the committee with a proposal for funding for 
each monument, including funds and a proposed schedule for monument planning 
starts and completions, within sixty days of your confirmation. 

Answer. It is my understanding that the BLM is moving forward with the plan- 
ning process for the new national monuments. I am fully supportive of the planning 
process because it will provide important opportunities for local communities to be 
involved in decisions for future management of their public lands. Funding for each 
monument will be dependent on management decisions that are made as a part of 
the planning process. I am not in a position to commit to a funding schedule for 
them at this time, but if confirmed, I would be pleased to work with the Committee 
on a proposed schedule of funding for BLM’s national monuments. 

Question. Congress provided a nominal funding increase for land use planning in 
FY 2001. What progress has been made in eliminating the planning backlog and up- 
dating of plans, and what progress is anticipated for FY 2002 at the level of funding 
that has been provided? 

Answer. Land use plans are the basis for all management actions on public lands. 
It is my understanding that the 2001 funding increase for land use planning was 
the initial funding to begin a ten year process of revising the BLM’s land use plans, 
and that additional funding has been provided for FY 2002. If confirmed, I will keep 
the Committee apprised of BLM’s progress. 

Question. Coming from Utah you are undoubtedly familiar with the management 
of Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument — the first national monument to 
be entrusted to the BLM. The BLM is also responsible for thirteen other new na- 
tional monuments. Your management of the Grand Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument will set the tone for management of each of the other national monu- 
ments under your direction. 

I have been informed that the Grand Staircase-Escalante Monument BLM man- 
ager in Utah has been told she must leave her job, and I am concerned when career 
civil servants in the field are forced out by Washington, D.C. interference. My un- 
derstanding is that it is illegal to remove a civil servant from a job simply because 
anybody — a Senator, a county commissioner, a Congressmen, a Governor, local ac- 
tivists — doesn’t like him or her or the job he or she is doing. I would like a detailed 
answer on why the Grand Staircase manager was forced out of her position. 
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Answer. I am unaware of the background and details of the recent announcement 
regarding the manager of the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument. 
Therefore, I am unable to provide the information you are requesting. 

Question. What are your plans to instill confidence in the public as to your ability 
to manage each of the other national monuments? How will you gain the public’s 
trust during the planning process? 

Answer. I believe the key to building public trust and confidence in the monu- 
ments is through active public involvement and locally based solutions. I will pro- 
vide leadership to ensure that the Secretary’s “4 Cs” — consultation, communication 
and coordination, all in the service of conservation — occur throughout the planning 
process. 

Question. Until recently, the National Park Service has been the primary care- 
taker of America’s national monuments. In fact, it wasn’t until 1996 that the BLM 
had any significant role in the management of national monuments. As you are 
aware, there is a lot of speculation regarding BLM’s ability to manage these monu- 
ments with the foresight necessary to conserve today’s diminishing resources for the 
long term. 

What will you do to ensure that the national monuments remain under your juris- 
diction? 

Answer. I am excited to have the new opportunity for BLM to be an effective 
steward of these unique resources across the West. I look forward to engaging in 
this process to promote the success of the monuments. 

Question. How will you tap into the expertise of other agencies and organizations 
to develop the long-term management strategies for an ecosystem-wide approach? 

Answer. If confirmed, I intend to strengthen the consultation and cooperation 
among Federal, State and local agencies and stakeholders which have been devel- 
oped by the BLM for the national monuments and national conservation areas it 
manages. 

Question. How will you work jointly with the other three land management agen- 
cies to adapt the best land conservation practices for the new monuments? 

Answer. If confirmed, I will work to collaborate and coordinate with the National 
Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and Forest Service in the development of 
management plans for the monuments through the land use planning process. I in- 
tend to work in an open and cooperative fashion with the other bureau directors. 
I will encourage and welcome their input into the land use planning process for the 
new monuments. 

Question. What do you recognize as the most significant resource issues that you’ll 
face? 

Answer. With regard to national monuments, there are numerous and diverse re- 
source challenges. A balanced approach to conserving valuable resources and meet- 
ing the needs of communities is important. Developing partnerships with interested 
citizens, interest groups and communities will be a major goal in terms of protecting 
resources and getting public acceptance in complex land use plans and management 
decisions. 

Question. Are dams, pipelines, conveyances, transmission lines, rights of way, etc., 
appropriate in national monuments? if so, under what constraints? Are they appro- 
priate in wilderness? 

Answer. It is difficult to generalize about the types of permissible activities in na- 
tional monuments because uses for a particular monument depend on the language 
of the proclamation or legislation establishing the national monument. I will commit 
to work with the Solicitor’s office to ensure that proposed activities within national 
monuments are consistent with the law. 

In general, these activities are not appropriate in wilderness areas, but they are 
subject to valid existing rights. If confirmed, I will work with the Solicitor to man- 
age wilderness in accordance with the law. 

Question. How will you promote natural resource conservation in these new monu- 
ments? 

Answer. I believe the best way to promote natural resource conservation in the 
new monuments is to foster a sense of respect and appreciation for the resource val- 
ues within these monuments. 

Question. Will you be recommending to Congress that additional national monu- 
ments and conservation areas be designated? 

Answer. At this time, I have not considered making any recommendations regard- 
ing monuments or conservation areas. 

Question. In January of this year, the BLM published new guidance manuals that 
address both its land use planning process (“Land Use Planning Handbook”) and the 
evaluation of lands that may be determined suitable for wilderness designation 
(“Wilderness Inventory and Study Procedures”). 
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Are you committed to assuring that the BLM follows the new guidance articulated 
in these new manuals, including evaluating lands for their Wilderness potential 
under the guidelines set forth in the Wilderness Inventory handbook as a compo- 
nent of every new BLM land use planning effort? 

Answer. I am committed to the health and protection of natural resources on 
America’s public lands, including designated wilderness areas. If confirmed as BLM 
Director, I will study the guidance issued in these new manuals and consider wheth- 
er they constitute the best approach for resource protection. 

Question. The BLM is responsible for managing a multitude of important natural 
resource values, many of them fragile or at-risk including: 

• 306 federally listed species 

• 35 species proposed for listing 

• More than 1,000 species identified by the BLM as sensitive 

• More than 6 million acres of Wilderness Areas 

• National Scenic Trails, National Monuments and Wild and Scenic Rivers 

Moreover, Section 102(a)(8) of FLPMA directs that, 

“. . . the public lands be managed in a manner that will protect the quality of 
scientific, scenic, historical, ecological, environmental, air and atmospheric, water 
resource, and archeological values; that, where appropriate, will preserve and pro- 
tect certain public lands in their natural condition; that will provide food and habi- 
tat for fish and wildlife and domestic animals; and that will provide for outdoor 
recreation and human occupancy and use . . .” 

How do you plan to serve the public interest in safeguarding these resources and 
treasures, while simultaneously meeting the President’s request for increased en- 
ergy production on our public lands? 

Answer. If confirmed as BLM Director, I am committed to managing public lands 
in a manner that recognizes the importance of protecting our natural resources and 
managing them in a way that promotes a healthy environment and a strong econ- 
omy. I do not believe we have the option of choosing between the demands of growth 
and the imperative for conservation. We must do both. 

Question. The President’s Energy Plan suggests that stipulations imposed on some 
oil and gas leases to protect resource values such as wildlife habitat or riparian 
areas should be weakened. Do you believe that too much protection has been af- 
forded environmental values in the BLM’s oil and gas leasing and development pro- 
gram? If so, please explain how you intend to assure protection of the multitude of 
resources values on the public lands that could be put at risk of damage from oil 
and gas activities. 

Answer. If confirmed as BLM Director, I commit to ensure that actions and deci- 
sions within the Bureau follow good environmental practices and represent a bal- 
anced approach to multiple use management that protects and supports healthy 
natural systems. 

Question. Currently, BLM sells oil and gas leases in sensitive areas on public 
lands without first completing a site-specific environmental review of the area that 
includes an opportunity for public participation. Indeed, rather than conduct current 
environmental reviews and assessments, BLM relies on old and dated NEPA docu- 
ments that typically did not include site-specific analyses. In addition, conditions 
have changed to such an extent (new T&E species listed, critical habitat designated, 
etc.) that many of these old NEPA documents are no longer accurate, therefore mak- 
ing reliance on these documents inappropriate. 

Subsequently, when the leaseholder requests permission to drill, BLM completes 
a site-specific environmental review, but unfortunately cannot implement many of 
the restrictions and mitigation measure that the site-specific environmental review 
indicates should be implemented because BLM is limited to those restrictions/stipu- 
lations that were initially incorporated into the lease itself. This process results in 
many leases being sold in critical habitat, proposed wilderness areas, etc. with few, 
if any restriction (i.e. *No Surface Occupancy* stipulation). 

As BLM Director, what would you do to remedy this situation? Would you insti- 
tute a reasonable process of review so that the BLM looks before it leases? In other 
words, would you require that a site-specific environmental review be completed 
prior to a parcel being offered in a lease sale? 

Answer. I am informed that the BLM is currently involved in a public process to 
update the Land Use Plans for areas containing high energy potential and impor- 
tant sensitive resources. This process includes consultation and collaboration with 
other Federal agencies with regulatory oversight for the Endangered Species Act to 
ensure that the leasing decisions contain the appropriate stipulations. I am not fa- 
miliar with the specific details of the Bureau’s environmental review process, but 
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if confirmed, I will learn more about it and will work with you to identify the envi- 
ronmental review needs of our public lands. 

Question. The BLM has been designated for a lead role in complying with provi- 
sions of Section 604 of the “Energy Policy and Conservation Act Amendments of 
2000 ”. 

Please provide the Committee with a status report on the progress that BLM has 
made to date in complying with the EPCA amendment study requirements. 

Answer. I understand that the BLM, in coordination with the U.S. Forest Service, 
Department of Energy and the U.S. Geological Survey, is in the process of preparing 
reports on major oil and gas basins in the Rocky Mountain region as part of the 
EPCA inventory. If confirmed, I am willing to provide a status report to the Com- 
mittee and other interested members of Congress. 

Question. Has the BLM decided upon the methodology to be used in assessing the 
availability of public lands for oil and gas activities? If so, will you please provide 
the Committee with a description of the methodologies the BLM will be employing 
in making these assessments? 

Answer. I have been informed that the BLM is still developing the methodology 
to assess availability of public lands for oil and gas activities. If confirmed, I will 
provide the Committee with the methodology. 

Question. In your June 12, 1999 testimony before the Congressional hearing on 
CARA, you were representing Utah’s Division of Natural Resources when you stated 
that “CARA funding will allow biologists to monitor wildlife species and coopera- 
tively manage important wildlife habitat so that many species never reach the 
threatened or endangered list.” You expressed a clear concern for threatened and 
endangered species. In fact, last year, you managed to work with the Utah State 
Legislature to secure funding in the amount of $3 million to protect and recover en- 
dangered species. In your testimony regarding CARA, you also commented that 
“CARA revenues could fund purchases of conservation easements, which leaves the 
land in private ownership, mostly ranches and farms, while preserving critical habi- 
tat for wildlife.” This suggests a clear concern for habitat and a vivid understanding 
of the critical role that habitat plays in the health of a species. 

How will you influence the planning and management of the 15 new national 
monuments under direction to ensure that habitat is not only protected, as the law 
requires, but also enlarged and enhanced for the long-term preservation of these 
threatened and endangered species? 

Answer. I understand that land use plans will be completed for each of the na- 
tional monuments and that these plans will be prepared in compliance with their 
individual Proclamations and BLM’s planning process. In addition to public scoping, 
all completed land use plans undergo Endangered Species Act consultation with the 
appropriate regulatory agency (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and/or the National 
Marine Fisheries Service) as necessary to ensure that ESA issues are properly ad- 
dressed. 

Question. What will you do to increase funding for the ESA and to ensure that 
the law is not compromised? 

Answer. I have been informed that in response to a request from Congress, the 
Bureau prepared a Report to Congress in March of 2001 entitled “Effects of Endan- 
gered Species Act Listings on Bureau of Land Management Programs and Activi- 
ties.” This report was attached to the Bureau’s FY 2002 Budget Justification and 
identified specific program needs and recommendations related to T&E species man- 
agement. If confirmed, I will review these recommendations and stand ready to 
work with all parties on ESA-related activities. 

Question. Will you work to strengthen the Act to include habitat protection? 

Answer. The Fish and Wildlife Service has the primary responsibility within the 
Department of the Interior for the administration of the Endangered Species Act. 
As such, that agency would take the lead on any recommended changes to the Act. 
I have been informed that the BLM is working on the important issue of habitat 
protection by, among other things, taking proactive steps to identify key areas for 
conservation and restoration of habitats for “at risk” species to prevent the need for 
listing under the ESA. 

Question. The Endangered Species Act has many far-reaching implications for the 
BLM grazing permittees. How do you plan to ensure common sense and sound 
science is being used across the board in the management of threatened and endan- 
gered species? 

Answer. You are correct that Endangered Species management can have signifi- 
cant implications on BLM management of the many activities permitted on public 
lands. I have always sought common sense solutions, using sound science, to resolve 
resource conflicts. If confirmed, I will continue to do so as Director of BLM. 
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Question. When you were director of the Utah Department of Natural Resources, 
you oversaw a drastic change in how the Utah Division of Wildlife Resources identi- 
fied “state sensitive species.” In fact, it was widely reported that the changes you 
implemented, namely providing an opportunity for industry to wade into a pre- 
viously science-based sensitive species designation process, was done under pressure 
from the oil and gas industry. In addition, under your watch, Utah Division of Wild- 
life Resource biologists and staff were discouraged from communicating directly with 
their federal counterparts about either sensitive species or critical wildlife habitat 
without first talking with politically appointed staff. 

What assurance can you offer that if appointed Director of BLM you would ensure 
that BLM biologists are encouraged to talk with their state counterparts, as well 
as to speak openly about the pros and cons of a particular project? 

Answer. If confirmed, I look forward to encouraging and working with BLM biolo- 
gists to consult, coordinate, communicate and work collaboratively with their coun- 
terparts at the State and local levels in an open, public process. This is an impor- 
tant principle for all programs in the BLM. 

Question. The future of the BLM is at the crossroads. It can choose to continue 
to build upon its progress in becoming the major land conservation and manage- 
ment agency, or it can choose to ignore its potential and the American public’s de- 
sire to protect our remaining lands. 

What role do you see for the National Landscape Conservation System and its Of- 
fice with the BLM Directorate? 

Answer. I have no immediate plans to address organizational issues in the Bu- 
reau. I want first to become familiar with the BLM’s various offices and programs 
and to discuss with employees, managers, and stakeholders how we can help make 
the agency work better. Insofar as the BLM’s National Landscape Conservation Sys- 
tem is concerned, I intend to provide guidance for responsive planning processes and 
ongoing direction to protect the resources and to work directly with communities 
and partners. 
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